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CERTIFIED . 
TELEPHONE, 
PLANNED 
HOME 





Joe Costanzo, builder of Valley View homes in Glen Ellyn, shows how 
simply extension phones in a Telephone Planned home can be plugged in. 


Here’s a feature that makes homes 
easier to sell. And builders who move a 
lot of homes are finding it one of those 
“extras” that make a lot of sense to 
home buyers. 

In a Telephone Planned Home, the 
wiring is concealed. No more drilling 
through walls when home buyers want 
to move phones, or have additional 
extensions installed. And handy plugs 
allow phones to be moved from one 
room to another. 

You can install Telephone Planning in 
your homes easily—and inexpensively— 
if you’ll plan for it before you plaster. 
Our men will work right along with 


yours. In Chicago, call 727-3351. Out- 
side Chicago, call your Bell Telephone 
business office and ask about Tele- 
phone Planned Homes. 








Mr. Costanzo has built 25 Telephone Planned 
homes. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 
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CELLULAR FLOORS 


















: Electrified For 100% Flexibility 
: Article 358 of the National Elec- / - ay ms 
5 trical Code, entitled “Cellular : ~~ 7 

' Concrete Floor Raceways” VA 

' covers the use of this system. 





Conduflor 


ELECTRICAL WIRING SYSTEM 





Approved by national and local 
__ codes with Underwriters label- 
ing service available. 





*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





a Cutaways show simplicity of electrified FLEXICORE* floor system. With the CONDUFLOR* system 
eS of electrical wiring, it gives office buildings concrete floors with almost unlimited flexibility. 





__FLEXICORE-CONDUFLOR is an ingenious method of transforming floors from mere structural 
"platforms into actual working areas. Metal CONDUFLOR feeder ducts, working in conjunction 
with hollow FLEXICORE concrete floor construction, produce a flexible electrical system. 


The hollow FLEXICORE floor slabs are fire resistive — and as no additional fire-proofing is 
needed, considerable savings are effected in construction costs. 


Calumet remeoicau-WMarietta 
FLEXICORE CORP. COMPANY 


BOX 539 Concrete Products Division 


EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 9301 GRAND AVENUE 
Phones: FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
East Chicago: EXport 8-0940 Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 


NAtional 5-7535 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 — 






Infrared heating 








warms in-and-out 


traffic instantly! 


Look what's up 
at Continental 









An air lines baggage room (or any building with steady 
in-and-out traffic) presents a real heating problem. 

Continental Air Lines solved it simply and inexpen- 
sively with infrared heating lamps. 

Installed on the ceiling of Continental’s new baggage 
room, these lamps beam down radiant electric heat that 
warms passengers and personnel instantly. Cold air 
rushing in through swinging doors doesn’t cause chills 
or discomfort in the least. 

Infrared heating eliminates bulky furnace, blowers, 


Air Lines 


Baggage room, Continental Air Lines, O’Hare Field 


ducts and pipes, saves valuable floor space, cuts con- 
struction costs, too. 

‘‘We’re so pleased with infrared heating,” reports 
Mr. Frank W. Dakan, Facilities Engineer, Continental 
Air Lines, ‘‘that we plan to install it in our new mainte- 
nance building at O’Hare Field.” 

For information on infrared heating and its applica- 
tion in plants, showrooms, warehouses, garages, service 
stations, etc., call your Commonwealth Edison or Public 
Service representative. 
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month’s front cover, 
Lozano. 


Inland Architect carries news and 
; articles on inland-area building and 
e planning, with the participating co- 
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COVER . .. In an age of conformity there 
is always a few who will break away from 
the standard. Such a person dwells in the 
awning covered glass apartment on this 
drawn by Adrian 
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udustry 
Respoustbility 


For responsible, efficient, at- 
tractive lathing and plastering 
to meet your specifications call 
on any of these well-known 
firms. 


J. C. Anderson, Inc. 

Jim Belsan Plastering Co. 

J. J. Brown Co., Inc. 

Bullivant Plastering Co. 
Burson Brothers, Inc. 

Dewey & Whalen, Inc. 
DiMaria Plastering 

Wn. A. Duguid Co. 

Goss & Guise 

Herron Plastering Co. 

George W. Humphrey Company inc. 
Johnson Plastering Co. 
Kjellberg Plastering Co. 

M. Lamarche & Co. 

Frank Marotto 

McGinty Plastering Co. 

Frank A. McGurn, Inc. 
McNulty Bros. Company 
O'Connor Plastering Co. 
Roscoe E. Olson 

Plastercraft, Inc. 

Reed Plastering Co. 

Victor J. Schmidt 

Smithson Plastering Co. 

Stout Plastering Company 

Tri County Plastering Company 
Valenti Plastering Co. 

Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
E. H. Wolatz 

Zander Reum Co. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Wilson Lathing Company 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Wm. Balhatchet 
L. J. Bullivant 
Otto Jacobsen 
John Watt 


EMPLOYING 
PLASTERERS 
ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 


228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 6-2739 



























MEETINGS 


The Prestressed 
Problem 


The joint meeting of the Chi- 
cago Chapter, AIA, and the Illi- 
nois Section of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers was 
held October 4th, at the Chicago 
Real Estate Board, 105 W. Madi- 
son St. Approximately 150 people 
attended the meeting including 





In the background is the table of pa 


many architects and engineers 
and members of the Building 
Department of the city of Chi- 
cago. 

Subject of the meeting was a 
panel discussion on Prestressed 
Concrete. WILLIAM J. BACHMAN, 
ata, Chicago Chapter President, 
opened the meeting, introducing 
CHARLES CATLIN, AIA, and Frank 
Randall, A.S.C.E., joint program 
chairmen. Panel moderator was 
RAY ESGAR, AIA. Panel members 
consisted of CHARLES GENTHER, 
AIA, CARL METZ, AIA, Sidney Mor- 
ris, HARRY WEESE, AIA, Andrew 
Brown, A.S.C.E., Ken Naslund, 
A.S.C.E., Norman Brunko, 
A.S.C.E., Arnold Rosner, 
A.S.C.E. and Ed Hoffman, 
A.S.C.E. 

A documentary film entitled, 
“What is Prestressed Concrete,” 
produced by the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, was pre- 
sented by Norman Scott of the 
A.S.C.E. 

The panel discussion took the 
form of questions presented by 
the moderator to different mem- 
bers of the panel. Panel mem- 
bers were asked for their com- 
ments on each particular 
question. Major topics covered 
were as follows: 

Is Precast a new material?— 











No! It was first used in 1910. We 
have refined the usages and 
found new techniques for its 
usage. It was used in Europe pri- 
marily because of labor costs, 
where labor is even cheaper. A 
caution was expressed over the 
head long rush into the usage of 
Precast in forms where it should 
not be used. 

Is enough information avail- 
able?—As far as structural design 
is considered, the answer is yes, 
we know the analysis of pre- 
stressed units. From a fire resist- 


ae 4 


nelists who discussed problems of Prestressed 
concrete. 


ant standpoint we know the 
characteristics of the material 
and fire tests are being made, 
but the tests don’t tell the full 
story because we are putting too 
much emphasis on code require- 






Left to right: Andrew J. Brown, Ken 
Naslund, George W. Terp, Rea Esgar, 
Robert Hall, William J. Bachman and 
Charles Genther expressing their views 
on the Prestressed concrete problem. 
ments as the criterion of judg- 
ment. Furthermore, we should 
remember we are not dealing 
with ultra high tensions in steel. 
The criteria for concrete cover of 
the steel has been developed 
through the voluminous reports 
that are a matter of public 
knowledge. Warning was 
sounded again that we should 
use it where it belongs. 

Should every type of section 
commercially produced be tested 
for fire protection? —No, be- 
cause it is an arbitrary method 
of determining information and 
much of the information is dup- 
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Left to right: Charles Catlin, Harry 

Weese, Charles Genther, and William 

J. Bachman discussing the building 
code requirements. 

lication of information available. 

Should Prestressed members 
be able to sustain double load 
after fire test? No, because why 
should this material be subject 
to a different set of criterion than 
another material. This has been 
changed by ASTM people as 
their intent is the total destruc- 
tion of material. The require- 
ments are: A superimposed load 
equal to design load, tempera- 
ture, unexposed side, shall not 
be raised by more than 250°, 
and tests are designed for use 
during the test period and not 
after. 

Should the final selection of a 
structural system be the deter- 
mination of the architect and 
engineer? Yes, not the “insurance 
companies” because most impor- 
tant is the design for the saving 
of lives, not of the saving of 


property. 





COMING IN NOVEMBER 


The viewpoint of Commissioner 
Ramsey of the Chicago Building 
Department will be the subject 
of a full article in the November 
issue of INLAND ARCHITECT. 

Prepared under his direction 
the article will present reasons 
for the department's insistence on 
a ‘go slow’ approach to pre- 
stressed concrete in Chicago. 














Report on O’Hare 

Plans being made currently 
for the next Chicago Chapter 
meeting, November 1, call for a 
discussion of the architectural 
work going on at O’Hare Inter- 
national Airport for which Naess 
and Murphy is principal archi- 
tect. 

The meeting will be held in 
the Arts Club, 109 East Ontario 
—cocktails at 5:30, dinner at 6:30. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL DRESDEN DESIGN: 
non- shattering, malleable iron 


Julius Blum’s ornamental castings bend without breaking. Absence of breakage 
in handling, fabrication or from accidental blows assures permanence and 
economy. Blum’s quality in ornamental treillage is uncompromising. Look for 
the finely-patterned details, be assured of getting non-shattering quality by buy- 
ing Julius Blum malleable iron castings. 


Over 70 beautiful patterns stocked for immediate shipment. See Catalog No. 8 
or Sweet’s Architectural File No. 6e/BL. Phones: Carlstadt, New Jersey, 
GEneva 8-4600; Philadelphia, MArket 7-7596; New York, OXford 5-2236 


JULIUS BLUM & CO. INC., CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 
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by Ralph Stoetzel, AIA 
Chairman, Chicago Chapter, Building Industry Affairs Committee 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article dis- 
cusses some of the implications of the 
“Retained Percentages Resolution” 
adopted by the Institute and was 
prepared for publication in INLAND 
ARCHITECT at the request of the Board 
of Directors of the Chicago Chapter. 
Reports have come in from both 
architects and contractors that the 
policy suggested by the resolution is 
being recognized and the Board has 
asked for these comments in the hopes 
that they will assist Chapter members 
in determining whether or not their 
individual firms will support the lower 
retained percentage suggested. 


@ The passing of the resolution 
at the Institute’s annual meeting 
in New Orleans recommending 
lower retained percentages, was 
from a public relations point of 
view, a step forward on the part 
of the architectural profession. 
Its acceptance by the members 
of the Institute culminated many 
years of effort and discussion on 
the part of both contractors and 
architects. The Joint AIA-AGC 
committees on both the local and 
national level have been work- 
ing toward this reduction for 
many years. 

In Chicage, the Chapter’s 
liaison representatives with the 
Builders’ Association of Chicago 
have repeatedly brought the 
matter or retained percentages 
before the board for the past 
several years. The matter has 
been carried via committee re- 
ports to the Washington offices 
of both the Associated General 
Contractors and the American 
Institute of Architects. 

Besides clients, contractors 
represent the most important 
public the architect must work 
with. While the mere fact that 
the contractors felt that retained 
percentages should be lower 
may not have been ground for 
reducing them; the fact that the 
architectural profession studied 








Comments on Retained Percentages 


the problem carefully and agreed 
that there was logical reason for 
reducing the retainage, has re- 
dounded to the benefit of the 
profession in the eyes of many 
contractors. Further, the fact 
that any retainage figure se- 
lected is done so on an arbitrary 
basis is also ample reason for 
selecting a standard figure 
through agreement rather than 
dictation. 

At first thought the reduction 
of the retained percentage by 
one-third might seem to benefit 
the contractor only, but this is 
not so. The architect stands to 
benefit from the reduction as 
well. This benefit comes in terms 
of being able to get more bids 
from the better qualified con- 
tractors more often. 

For example, assume a con- 
tractor with a working capital 
account of $300,000 who has five 
jobs of $400,000 each underway. 
At 15% of the total contract 
price all of this contractor’s cap- 
ital funds are tied up in retained 
percentages. He cannot afford to 
bid on additional work. 

If the retained percentage 
were only 10% of the first 50% 
of the work this same contractor 
would only have one-third of his 
capital funds tied up in retained 
percentages and he would be 
free to bid on, and start, addi- 
tional work. 

Since the architect is desirous 
of having the better, well quali- 
fied contractors bid on his work, 
generally from a selected list of 
bidders, any step the architect 
can take to help such a con- 
tractor bid is to the architect’s 
advantage. ( 

On the other hand there are 
those who say the higher re- 
tained percentage is needed as a 
check or control of the con- 
tractor. It is possible that there 





are a higher number of lawsuits 
for non-performance of contract 
in the construction business than 
is the case in other industries, 
but we really don’t know that 
this is the case. 

The argument is somewhat 
specious and self-degrading it 
seems since the architect if he is 
properly serving the owner, has 
checked into the contractor's 
background and qualifications 
before allowing him to bid, cer- 
tainly before allowing the con- 
tract to be awarded. 

This investigation becomes 
more important with a lower re- 
tained percentage perhaps, but 
still, recommending the selection 
of a contractor of the proper 
qualifications is presumed to be 
one of the architect’s duties. 
Anything that makes the archi- 
tect do a better job is all to the 
good. 

Further an overall cost reduc- 
tion is possible if retained per- 
centages are brought down to 
the figure recommended in the 
Institute’s resolution since the 
cost of interest on borrowed 
money may no longer be a part 
of the bid price. On a small job 
this is not a great amount, but 
on larger projects it can be sub- 
stantial. 

It appears, actually, that to an 
architect who is properly doing 
his job, the matter of retained 
percentages is of little conse- 
quence. The architect certified 
with each payment that the work 
covered has been accomplished 
according to specifications. 

To some this certification 
should be enough, but we all 
know that there are contingen- 
cies that arise and we all know 
that in every contracting organi- 
zation whether it be general or 
sub, occasionally something does 
go wrong. A sub-contractor may 
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find himself with too many jobs 
for his crew. In this case, if the 
general contractor does not have 
the power to hold back a retain- 
age, there is little he can do to 
force the sub contractor to per- 
form the task during the time 
scheduled and/or to hire more 
men if he doesn’t have enough to 
complete the work in time to 
avoid interfering with the work 
of another trade. 

The retained percentage gives 
the general contractor this 
needed control and support di- 
rectly from the architect and 
owner. 

There is also the matter of 
problems of more unusual nature 
related to the business organi- 
zation of the contracting firm. 
In the event of the death of a 
contractor whose business is a 
sole proprietorship, the contrac- 
tors funds may be tied up and 
legal problems may ensue. The 
owner must be protected to 
some degree against these re- 
lated contingencies. 

It is of course custom that has 
decreed that a percentage of 
payments due be retained, and 
as is often the case, one custom 
can change and outmode older 
ways of doing things. In the case 
of retained percentages it was 
once the custom to pay bills as 
presented, retaining the agreed 
percentage. Now bills rendered 
on the Ist of the month are not 
paid until the 15th. Actually 
then, the owner has far more 
retained than he realizes since 
he is always two weeks behind 
in his payments. A great deal of 
work, involving considerable 
time and material, can be done 
in two weeks and this form of 
retainage can certainly compen- 
sate for a reduction of 10% of 
the first 50% as recommended in 
the Institute’s resolution. O 
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First Material Service 


Fellowship Awarded 


@ Chester L. Sprague, 29, of 
Lake City, Minnesota, has been 
awarded the first Material Serv- 
ice Foundation College Fellow- 
ship by the Chicago Chapter of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects for post graduate study 
in new uses of concrete and 
masonry. Sprague was chosen 
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Chester L. Sprague (left) receives Material Service Fellowship from W. J. Bachman 


the degree of Master of Archi- 
tecture in 1958. He stated that 
he hopes to develop hollow 
forms of plastic or lightweight 
concrete which will serve as dec- 
orative or acoustical surfaces for 
exterior and interior concrete 
walls, floors and ceilings. He 
further explained that such 


(right), president, Chicago Chapter, AIA, and Irving Crown (center), vice chairman 
: of the board of Material Service Division, General Dynamics Corp. 


because of his interest in devel- 
oping a new method of forming 
concrete by using a plastic or 
lightweight concrete form which 
would become an integral part 
of the structure, according to 
AIA president, William J. Bach- 
man. 

The $2500 per year fellowship 
was established this year by the 
Material Service Foundation to 
further research in new uses of 
concrete and masonry. The fel- 
lowship was awarded by Bach- 
man and Irving Crown, vice 
chairman of the board of the 
Material Service Division of 
General Dynamics Corporation. 

Sprague will begin his re- 
search immediately at MIT 
from which. he graduated with 





forms would assist in locating 
steel reinforcement in the con- 
crete and permit easier pouring 
of horizontal and inclined sur- 
faces. 

A report of Sprague’s year of 
studies will be made to the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the AIA, ac- 
cording to President Bachman, 
and his findings will be made 
available through the Chapter to 
the entire construction industry. 
Bachman, who is a partner of 
Bachman & Bertram, architects 
and engineers in Hammond, 
Ind., commended Material Serv- 
ice for its unecumbered ap- 
proach to research represented 
by the new fellowship which 
will benefit the architectural and 
construction fields. 0 





Bloomington, Ill. Gym Wins Award 
For Architectural Excellence 


@ In recognition of outstanding 
aesthetic design in structural 
steel, 14 U. S. architects received 
the first Architectural Awards of 
Excellence presented by the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, national association 
representing the fabricated 
structural steel industry. The 
Awards of Excellence were given 
to the architects for specific 
buildings that were built best 
with steel or best illustrated the 
aesthetic use of steel. 

“For years we have worked 
closely with architects and have 





tural award of excellence for 
their Bloomington High School 
Gymnasium in recognition of the 
gym’s outstanding aesthetic de- 
sign in structural steel. The 
award, a walnut tablet mounted 
with a photograph of the build- 
ing and a sculptured metal 
plaque inscribed with the appro- 
priate names, was presented by 
John C. Arntzen, executive vice 
president of Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Company and a 
director of AISC, national asso- 
ciation representing the fabri- 
cated structural steel industry. 





the curves of the rafters canti- 
lever beyond the sides of the 
building for a total length of 200 
feet. 

The columns and cantilevered 
portion of the frames are welded 
box sections, while the main 
rafter portion is a welded H- 
section. There is a_parabolic- 
formed facia between the can- 
tilevered overhangs, giving the 
edge of the roof a deep scalloped 
effect. Both ends of the gymna- 
sium are enclosed with exposed 
tubular columns and window 
wall construction. The roof is 





Bloomington, Illinois, high school gymnasium cited for architectural excellence. 


wanted to recognize their great 
aesthetic contributions to design 
innovation,” stated M. G. Gas- 
kin, chairman of the AISC Com- 
mittee on Awards and chairman 
of the Board of Taylor and Gas- 
kin, Inc. of Detroit. “As a first 
step, we asked representatives of 
our industry in all parts of the 
country to nominate outstanding 
buildings in their areas for the 
consideration of our Committee. 
These Awards of Excellence are 
the fabricated structural steel 
industry's expression of its high 
regard and respect for these 
architects’ outstanding results,” 
Mr. Gaskin explained. 

Lundeen & Hilfinger in asso- 
ciation with Schaeffer, Wilson & 
Evans, architectural firms of 
Bloomington, Illinois, were the 
proud recipients of an architec- 


10 





The architects describe their 
interpretation of the assignment 
as follows: “A low fairly flat 
silhouette in the gymnasium area 
was desired which rolled struc- 
tural steel beams could accom- 
plish better than any other form 
of construction. The clean ap- 
pearance and the smooth, gently 
flowing curvature of the eaves 
are combined with an architec- 
turally tasteful treatment of ex- 
posing the structural steel frame- 
work.” 

The gymnasium wing, housing 
both the gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool, was constructed 
with some unusually designed 
curved-rafter rigid frames. There 
are ten rigid frames weighing 38 
tons each. These frames span 
154 feet to give the gym an un- 
interrupted playing area, and 





covered with white marble chips 
to present an imposing appear- 
ance. 

General contractor for the 
building was Felmley-Dickerson 
Co., the structural design of the 
building was by the engineering 
department of Lundeen & Hil- 
finger, and Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Company fabri- 
cated and erected the 790 tons 
of structural steel. 

Two of the other architectural 
firms who received Architectural 
Awards of Excellence were Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill of San 
Francisco, Calif. for the Ameri- 
can Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and Albert Kahn Associ- 
ated Architects and Engineers, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., for the Na- 
tional bank of Detroit. 0 
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Architect In Practice 


by Louis Fideler, Jr., AIA 


m@ As the practicing architect 
pursues his daily routine he runs 
across many frustrations. One 
thorn in the side of the blue 
print maker is the non-standard, 
non-universal, unrealistic and 
somewhat archaic building 
codes. 

One has to be a Philadelphia 
lawyer to wade through all the 
superfluous wording to find the 
real meaning of the law. Then 
frequently the interpretation is 
very vague and ambiguous. For 
example: “Building types IV-A 
located in Zone #7, Fire district 
No. 1, shall comply with the re- 
quirement of sections 50.6 ex- 
cept paragraph C which is 
amended. All other structures 
classified V-C located in this 
area having a gross area of 
10,000 sq. ft. shall comply with 
Article 46.3 except as follows.” 

One area will permit dry wall 
construction, others will not. 
Several zones ask for drain tile, 
some do not. Armored cable 
(BX) is permissible in some 
buildings, others insist wiring be 
in conduit. All of these variable 
requirements add to the confu- 
sion and to the cost of building 
at today’s already inflated prices. 

Many tried and proven prod- 
ucts, materials and methods, 
several exceeding code require- 
ments as to superiority, are out- 
lawed because of narrow mind- 
edness, old fashioned ideas and 
selfish union rules. 

Copper plumbing trees are 
outlawed in most areas because 
of archaic codes calling for cast 
iron. Copper is lighter, faster, 
cheaper and can be installed in 
less wall area than the heavy 
cast iron. Copper has proven to 
be superior in many ways but 
yet many short-sighted building 
officials refuse to adopt it. 

Building code rules must be 
written by a joint effort of archi- 
tect, contractor and realtor so 
that they are realistic and take 
advantage of present technology. 
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Owner-architect relationships 
can become quite strained in the 
course of a professional service. 
We are constantly trying to put 
ourselves in their position to bet- 
ter understand their attitudes, 
but this is difficult as we are too 
prejudiced to be objective. 

Our greatest problem with 
clients is to convince them that 
the professional service that they 
are paying for must be recog- 
nized as professional—that is to 
say an educated, trained, and 
practiced service. There are 
more self appointed architects 
trying to practice today than 
there need be. 

Owners are seldom welcome 
at the job site, not because we 
are putting something over on 
them but because of their lack 
of understanding. Too few of 
them have an understanding of 
the materials, methods and pro- 
cedures that make sticks and 
stones a structure of purpose. Or 
they lack the ability to visualize 
and are inclined to prejudge or 
misjudge a cause for an effect. 
Many a client sees only a small 
part of a unified whole and 
fails to grasp the over all con- 
cept that is always premeditated 
and usually creatively conceived. 

Most people don’t argue with 
their doctor, dentist, lawyer or 
clergy. They take them at face 
value and for the most part have 
faith in their judgment. This 
lack of faith is particularly true 
in residential work where the 
voice of a client is perhaps too 
frequent, not so in commercial 
and industrial work where the 
client recognizes professional 
service and is content to leave 
well enough alone. 

When an owner requests to 
visit the job, I school him be- 
fore hand as to the chain of com- 
mand and insist his complaints, 
requests and questions go 
through me rather than to the 
workmen. I recall the day a client 

of the fairer sex accompanied me 








to the job and was horrified to 
see one of the workmen using 
her “lovely pink water closet” still 
in the crate. Or the painter paint- 
ing the wrong side of the “lovely 
walnut plywood” before the car- 
penter applied it. On the other 
hand, I remember the client who 
brought a case of beer to the 
workmen, and turned the site into 
a cocktail party and all control 
was lost in a few minutes. The 
men were very grateful however 
and their work suddenly became 
more serious and full of purpose. 

Service to clients varies with 
the desires and pocketbook. A 
token service is sometimes plans 
and specs, with no problems 
other than to see a well thought 
out plan massacred, and crisp 
details heavily handled. The ful- 
ler service including supervision, 
makes it more difficult for the 
creator but certainly assures both 
parties of a more unified product. 
Supervision to a point of semi- 
finished shell is sometimes en- 
countered only to see the owner 
change and modify the details 
after he has had a chance to see 
the building get past its struc- 
tural phase. This is worse than 
no supervision from the archi- 
tect’s point of view as the struc- 
ture with purpose suddenly has 
no purpose. The only real service 
is a full service from conception 
to final paint drying. This crea- 
tion is then unified as a whole 
and is soon realized by the con- 
descending client. 

Of all the various categories 
of building types, residential 
work seems to be the most try- 
ing. First of all the architect’s 
relationship with the client is 
more intimate, delving with all 
sorts of psychological problems. 
Most clients have to be con- 
vinced that spreading the house 
so that its greatest dimension is 
parallel to the street is only good 
when the orientation is right. 
How many houses facing the 
streets with lots of pretentious 
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glass, really suffer when this ori- 
entation is a western exposure. 
How many people think of ori- 
entation in relation to north and 
south? In most cases if it were 
left up to the client or builder 
a house would be built to im- 
press the people on their Sunday 
drive rather than arranged on 
the lot according to exposure 
and view. We have all counted 
far too many picture windows 
without the picture, too many 
false fronts of face brick and 
stone only to behold cheaper 
materials at side and rear. This 
one sided architecture to face 
the street is dishonest and stems 
from our distorted sense of 
values called snob appeal. We 
have our phonies in the con- 
struction field as every profes- 
sion and through all levels of 
society. I presume the Madison 
Avenue ad men are really at 
fault. Buying things and doing 
things for snob appeal reflects 
lack of confidence and immatur- 
ity. When are we going to grow 
up? O 


MEMBERSHIP 


AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Newly Elected 
Corporate Member 


DONALD NILS ANDERSON 

Born: Chicago, Illinois, July 26, 
1928. Education: Wright Jr. Col- 
TT ee 
bo - Illinois Insti- 
tute of Tech- 
nology, Chi- 
cago, Bachelor 
of Architec- 
ture Degree. 
Professional 
Training: Per- 
kins & Will for five years as 
draftsman and architect, Charles 
E. Stade for a year as architect 
and job captain, and is presently 
an Associate in the firm John D. 
Holland. Served two years with 
the U. S. Army from 1950 to 
1952. Licensed in Illinois. 
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Student Housing 





For The University 


Editor’s Note: A sample of second year 
design problem, 5 weeks long. Two 
solutions are shown in the accompany- 
ing photo; left, by Sheldon Schlegman 
of Wilmette and right, by Phillip 
Kupritz of Chicago. 


Problem 


@ One of the more important 
problems facing our universities 
today is the housing of its stu- 
dents. Since World War II the 
urgency of this problem has 
been amplified by the rapid in- 
crease in present enrollment and 
the anticipated rate of accelera- 
tion of future enrollment. 

The housing of single under- 
graduate students presents the 
most difficult and critical aspect 
of the entire problem, due 
mainly to the relative size of the 
group, limited personal finances, 
and matters of appropriate guid- 
ance and stimulation. 


Background 


In an effort to maintain stan- 
dards of highest quality, the uni- 
versity is constantly seeking to 
provide those facilities necessary 
to sustain an intellectual climate 
conducive to a respect for knowl- 
edge and a stimulated exchange 
of ideas. 

An example of this effort is 
a resolution adopted by the 
steering committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Third Faculty Conference 
at the University of Illinois to 
the effect that the University 
provide “residence halls of a type 
which will promote small group 
organizations.” The resolution is 
subsequently supported with the 
statement, “In order to develop 
the creative and intellectual ca- 
pacities of undergraduates and 
to promote interest in campus 
cultural and intellectual events, 





students should be encouraged 
to develop appropriate cultural 
programs within housing units.” 

A great amount of research 
has motivated this resolution. 
Present housing facilities, while 
perhaps economical in terms of 
land use and construction costs, 
lack those characteristics which 
help the student to identify him- 
self with a group and thus dis- 
courage small group organiza- 
tions. Lack of attention to prob- 
lems of repetition, scale, and 
special sequences contributing to 
a feeling of arrival and belong- 
ing, is primarily responsible for 
the anonymous, institutional 
aroma of most of our housing 
including suburbia, under con- 
struction today. 

It is felt that a housing com- 
plex composed of buildings and 
spaces of identifiable propor- 
tions related to a meaningful 
whole might stimulate small 
group activity and result in a 
“community” whose “inner life” 
is unified, rich, and diverse. 


Site 


In accordance with long range 
campus planning, the site for 
such a complex has been estab- 
lished as the east half of that 
block of land bounded by Penn- 
sylvania Avenue on the north, 
Florida Avenue on the south, 
Lincoln Avenue on the east, and 
Virginia Drive on the west. Since 
this entire site has been allotted 
to undergraduate housing, the 
accepted scheme will eventually 
be repeated on the west half of 
the site. 


Program 
Design a housing complex to 


accommodate the following: 
capacity 
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500 men; 500 women 
house unit 

approximately 50 persons 
food service 

80% total capacity; terrace 
student room 

180 sq. ft. net/rm., 2 persons 
lounges 

private; public, (snack bar) 
recreational areas 

private; public 
storage 

trunks; out-of-season clothes 
laundry 

for residents’ use 
toilets 

residents, public, employees 
office 

mail, valet, etc. 
head resident 

1/200, 250 residents; apart- 

ment 
ass’'t resident 
1/house unit (50); room 
same as student room 
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Two solutions to student housing at the University of Illinois, a problem in second year design, are pictured above: left, by Sheldon 
Schlegman of Wilmette and right, by Phillip Kupritz of Chicago. 


General notes 


The term “house unit” may 
apply to a separate building or a 
floor or section of a larger build- 
ing. A repeatable, interlocking 
or interconnecting unit, perhaps 
prefabricated and easily assem- 
bled, might be investigated espe- 
cially as such a device can lend 
unity and interest to the com- 
plex. 

Courts, lounges, and common 
spaces should receive as much 
of the designer’s attention as the 
house units themselves. 

Food service should be con- 
solidated, i.e., one kitchen serv- 
ing adjacent dining facilities. 

It is not necessary to provide 
covered passage between the 
house units and the dining fa- 
cilities. 

Provision must be made for 
control of women’s units. 








Provide service access where 
necessary to the complex and 
provide parking space for 50 
visitors’ cars. Students will park 
in the nearby student parking 
lot provided previously by the 
University. 


Emphasis 
Imaginative development of 
repeated units within a strong, 


recognizable source of order; 
community spirit and character. 


References 


Individually assigned research 
reports. 


Requirements 


Site model at 1”=32’0”. Other 
requirements to be determined 
by characteristics of individual 
schemes. 0 





Chicago 
AIA 


a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


The City of Chicago Depart- 
ment of Buildings functions 
under the leadership of. Com- 
missioner GEORGE L. RAMSEY, 
aia, and if you didn’t know 
that George Ramsey is an Archi- 
tect it shows what a poor job of 
Public Relations we are doing. 
This post in the past has been 
filled by men who were not al- 
ways Architects, but looking 
back we must admit that the 
best over-all jobs were done by 
registered men conversant with 
architectural practice. 

Mr. Ramsey is doing outstand- 
ing work in a very difficult posi- 
tion. It is because of this good 
work that he deserves all the 
active support we can muster. 
You no doubt read during the 
last few months how the Com- 
missioner had virtually banned 
the use of pre-stressed concrete 
units in Chicago, or how he said 
that pre-stressed concrete struc- 
tures would collapse in a fire! 
Actually he said no such thing, 
nor did no such banning. The 
Commissioner was pointing out 
that we were making a relatively 
new application of very well 
known structural elements and 
that test information, as it is at 
first with new materials, is not 
as complete as it must be before 
we can give our whole hearted 
blessing. Because of the “virtual 
ban” the test information started 
to come in and we all hope that 
any lacking performance data 
will be supplied thru regular 
laboratories acting for the indus- 


It is not a simple job to run 
fire tests under load for full sized 
building components. It is very 
expensive and few laboratories 
are equipped for this kind of 
research, but perhaps George 
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Ramsey’s action will expedite 
the situation and we'll have good 
data sooner, thanks to another 
Architect doing a good job. 
O 
In our August issue we stated 
that our Chapter Committee on 
Preservation might well be dis- 
continued this year while Earu 
REED’s group is busy on its re- 
cording project. This was all that 
was needed to get a demonstra- 
tion of how much interest there 
is in this subject of Preservation. 
Several members were indignant 
that I would even suggest such a 
default, because there is so much 
work in this field to be done. 
As a result we have our regular 
Preservation Committee acti- 
vated again, this time under the 
chairmanship of CROMBIE TAY- 
Lor. Names of the committee 
members were published last 
month. 
O 
This summer just passed, I 
asked some Swiss Architects rep- 
resenting outstanding offices in 
that country, what they thought 
of American Culture. I wanted 
to know what they thought of 
us, and what they considered 
culture to be. Their answer was 
a masterpiece of consideration 
for our feelings, they said that 
they didn’t know what to think! 
They had seen beautifully en- 
gineered buildings and _high- 
ways, beautiful parks and 
beaches, museums and schools 
but then they also had seen an 
original Miro hanging in the 
men’s room of a New York City 
bank in the basement. This left 
the implication that true culture 
in this country could be in the 
hands of wash room attendants, 
what do you think they meant? 
O 
Now I don’t know how many 
of us even know what a Miro is, 
but I suspect that the answer 
would not be flattering to any of 
us who think that American Cul- 
ture is really something! But 
then we can say our country is 
very young and that we can't be 
expected to have developed our 
own culture yet, but this state- 
ment is not true, unless we tailor 
a definition of culture to fit the 
statement. To believe. such a 








statement is dangerous to our 
own development, and leaves us 
free of our own culture con- 
science to pursue the shining 
dollar sign. 
O 
Just what is a cultured person 
anyway? Knowing that, perhaps 
we could define the quality he 
possesses. Well, first to be cul- 
tured a person must be familiar 
with the best things mankind 
has done and then secondly, that 
person must use that knowledge 
to the greatest benefit. Take the 
first assignment, it’s tremendous, 
but measure yourself. Can you, 
an architect, name the 10 most 
significant buildings of history 
along with their Architects? Can 
you name the 10 most outstand- 
ing paintings, sculptures or mu- 
sical compositions? Can you re- 
call the outstanding scientific 
discoveries or the 10 greatest 
medical contributions of history ? 
Perhaps we should start with 
Agriculture or Animal Hus- 
bandry, are we any more knowl- 
edgeable in these areas? 
Oo 
It would appear that we 
would have to change our defi- 
nition or admit to nincompoop- 
ery. Let’s concentrate then on 
our own specialized field, know 
all about that and have only an 
appreciation of what others tell 
us about other specialized fields. 
This narrows the problem some- 
what, but when you're an Archi- 
tect the field still encompasses 
art, science and the humanities 
and this field is still much too 
large and it can’t be cut down! 
The Architect, therefore, must 
have available to him, men who 
are experts in all the fields that 
he himself cannot be expected to 
know about. So we relieve the 
architect of all cultural necessi- 
ties and find him hiring his cul- 
ture out of a restricted budget 
and believe me, with most of us 
our budget is showing! 
Oo 
Since we can’t tolerate self 
condemnation without end, we 
must revise again our definition 
of a cultured man. A cultured 
person then is one who has a 
deep appreciation of the best 
work humankind has done, re- 
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gardless of the field of endeavor 
and who, since he has this ap- 
preciation, knows his own rela- 
tive emptiness and remains 
humble in his own efforts to add 
to or propagate the list of best 
works. Still it’s difficult for most 
of us to qualify, because this 
humbleness only comes with 
true appreciation of real great- 
ness, and this deep appreciation 
comes only with intimate famili- 
arity with the subject. Thus, re- 
gardless of how much we lower 
or restrict our definition, there 
still remains a job of work to be 
done if any of us are to be really 
cultured. 
O 
The second part of our defini- 
tion involving the use of our 
knowledge to the benefit of all 
is easier to do once we have 
qualified as cultured under the 
first part. Remember when Zara- 
thustra asked the robed figure 
what was carried under his 
cloak? The answer was “a little 
truth,” and it was to be nurtured 
carefully and sheltered because 
it cried loudly. None of us would 
openly agree to the little truth 
that was being carried but the 
fact that a little truth cries loudly 
sounds suspiciously like “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 
and both sayings are applicable 
to the Architect co-ordinating 
the construction or the construc- 
tion plan, picking and choosing 
from his sources of culture. The 
danger lies in his inability to use 
his sources. This he must do, 
however, or he is neither a good 
Architect nor a cultured human 
being. 
O 
Some will take exception to 
including a necessity for proper 
use of cultural knowledge in our 
definition. Can’t a cultured per- 
son be idle just concentrating on 
culture? I do not think so. Just 
as Faith without Works is a dead 
thing, a knowledgeable man 
without proper application of 
what he knows is a lecherous 
cancer in our society and should 
not be decorated with our high 
award, culture. 
Oo 
It just may be that before any 
of us aspires to culture that we 
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should first attain the rank of 
“Gentleman” but this word car- 
ries its own connotation of idle- 
ness. Maybe to be an educated 
person should come first, since 
education includes the develop- 
ment of our capacities as well as 
acquiring the greatest number 
of useful habits and learning. 
Yes, education is where we must 
start, only then can we begin to 
point toward culture and the re- 
alization of our mutual goal of 
becoming really good Architects. 
0 

But that Miro in the men’s 
room still bothers me. I would 
like to know how it got there and 
I'm afraid it just may stay there 
if American sensitivity to real 
quality is further dulled by our 
current popular standards of 
shiny chrome, brash color con- 
trasts and our pride in having 
the very latest thing out regard- 
less of its quality. We Architects 
know that real merit has no 
period and that real beauty is a 
joy forever, but who else besides 
us and the wash room attendant 
knows this? Our job of education 
toward culture is a big one. 


MEMO 
TO 
THE 
ARCHITECT: 


There is a modern 
lath and plaster 
system that will 
express your 
ideas of design 
and objectives 
exactly the way 
you want it done-- 
and within your 
budget too! 





Call us--we'll be 
glad to tell you 
about it. 


LATHING FOUNDATION of CHICAGO 
221 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago 1, Illinois * DEarborn 2-4413 











Central 
Illinois 


Comment 


a column about Central Illinois Chap- 
ter matters and members by Edward 
L. Verkler, AIA, Peoria. 


I am replacing my column 
this month with sad news . 
As some of you know, Mr. 
Charles Behrensmeyer appar- 
ently fell asleep at the wheel of 
his car sometime around 2:00 
a.m., Sunday morning August 
28th, and was killed in the re- 
sulting crash. The following 
memo was written and sent to 
all Central Illinois Chapter 
Members by President Ambrose 
Richardson. 

“It is with the deepest regret 
that we have to start off this 
memo of the summer activities 
with the sad news that CHARLES 
BEHRENSMEYER, AIA, of Quincy 
and KEITH HINCHCLIFF, AIA, of 
Champaign were killed in auto- 
mobile accidents recently. Keith 
was on vacation with his family 
in Kansas and Charlie was re- 
turning from our last board 
meeting in Champaign. 

“Keith was an Associate mem- 
ber who had expressed strong 
interest in Chapter affairs and in 
furthering the use of profession- 
als in the rural areas. He worked 
for the University in extending 
architecture and design to the 
farm communities. I know that 
we all feel the loss of a fine 
friend and fellow professional. 

“I don't know whether all of 
the members of the chapter real- 
ize the tremendous effort that 
Charles gave to the AIA, but I 
think you should, and you 
should also realize that our chap- 
ter and the Architects Associa- 
tion of Illinois are left with a 
tremendous void in leadership. 
Over the past several years, 
Charles gave literally thousands 
of hours and countless dollars in 
time and effort to protect our 
professional interests. 

“He served for six years on our 
board and as president, made 
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our chapter a vital force in the 
state organization. He alone re- 
wrote all of the bylaws, revised 
the committee structure, and 
kept us abreast of legislation and 
the activities of other chapters. 
He was a key figure in passing 
our act and spent endless days in 
Springfield talking to legislators 
and others who were involved. 
He established a very close liai- 
son with the Chicago, Northern 
Illinois and Southern Illinois 
chapters, and has been a great 
part of the strength of the Archi- 
tects Association of Illinois. He 
attended all meetings and to my 
knowledge, rarely missed a re- 
gional or national convention 
and in all cases, raised an active 
voice in AIA affairs on all levels. 

“In addition to all of this, he 
organized the IBIA with the in- 
tention of achieving closer liai- 
son in the whole building indus- 
try so that the Architects might 
have a stronger position in legis- 
lation and enforcement. 

“But along with all of this 
work, he found time to head up 
the committee of Architects and 
engineers to rewrite the new 
minimum requirements for 
school buildings for the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. This 
monumental job alone, must 
have taken hundreds of hours 
and to my knowledge, involved 
trips all over the country. 

“He was a dedicated man, an 





indefatigable worker and a bril- 
liant personality. We didn’t al- 
ways agree with him, but his 
efforts on our behalf were so 
great that I feel our chapter 
should try to recognize them in 
some way. 

“It has been suggested that the 
Chapter establish an annual 
award for a student at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This prize 
would be known as the Charles 
F. Behrensmeyer Award, and 
would recognize outstanding 
professional promise. 

“I am sure that you all will 
concur in our thoughts.” 

Charles Behrensmeyer, on the 
day of his fatal accident, met 
with the Executive Board in a 
special session concerning a cen- 
trail A.A.I. office in Springfield. 
He gave us a draft of this study, 
and was to revise same for our 
Chapter Meeting on September 
17th. Since it was the last service 
of his very active career, I am 
including the draft as originally 
written. 


Central A.A.I. Office 
Springfield, Illinois 


These questions have often 
been asked—Just what are the 
reasons for a central A.A.I. office 
in Springfield? Briefly, why is it 
considered necessary and what 





specifically will it do? How can 
it justify its expense? 

The following expanded out- 
line attempts to give a partial 
answer to these questions. One 
has to live with these problems 
to realize the frightening urg- 
ency with which a crisis can de- 
velop in a legislative year, and 
the vital need for immediate 
concerted action to appreciate 
how essential a Springfield office 
can be to the future of our pro- 
fession in architecture. The fol- 
lowing summary describes both 
constructive and defensive pur- 
poses of a central office in 
Springfield. 

A. Legislative Purposes 

(1) To keep informed on all 
legislation affecting Illinois 
Architects and to inform the IIli- 
nois registered Architects and 
co-ordinate their efforts when 
united action is required in their 
best interests and that of the 
profession. 

(a) Examples: 

(1) The current “Common 
Situs” bills. (Refer to legislative 
report). 

(2) Pension plans (as the 
Jenkins-Keough bills). 

(3) The Scaffolding Act in 
the State legislature. 

(4) Tax bills slanted at the 
building industry. 

(5) Legislation and court de- 
cisions unfairly increasing the 
responsibility of the Architect. 
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(a) A recent court decision in 
the State of Louisiana ruled that 
the Architect is responsible for 
all errors on plans or specifica- 
tions, or due to oversights in 
supervision, even if due in part 
to negligence or ignorance of 
the workmen! 

(6) Improvement of the IIli- 
nois Architectural Act. There is 
much to be done, as will be re- 
ported at the A.A.J. meeting of 
September 10, 1960. 

(7) Study and action as re- 
quired by proposed changes in 
companion acts of structural and 
professional engineering. . 

(8) Defense of the [Illinois 
Architectural Act when attempts 
are made to weaken or destroy 
it. 


Examples: 

(a) In the last General As- 
sembly, strong attempt was 
made to put our act and its en- 
forcement under a Department 
of Labor and Industry. We were 
successful in preventing this, 
but, it will be tried again as part 
of a reorganization of the State 





ARCHITECTS 
OFFICE 
SPACE 


. . . Available at 109 
East Oak on Chicago's 
Near North Side. 


Reception area, office, 
and drafting room with 
north light, 1700 sq. ft. 


CALL 


WHITEHALL 4-1309 
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government. 

(b) A Chicago ordinance was 
passed recently requiring all 
building plans to have a licensed 
professional engineers service 
and stamp. 

(1) We have reason to be- 
lieve this will be proposed to 
the next legislative session as 
applying to the entire State. 

(c) Overtures were made this 
year to the A.A.I. by the Illinois 
Association of Consulting Engi- 
neers (a functional group of the 
Illinois Society of Professional 
Engineers) to join in the study 
of a single Architectural and 
Engineering Act for Illinois, gov- 
erning the practice of architec- 
ture, structural and professional 
engineering. The Massachusetts 
combined act was mentioned as 
a guide which narrows the field 
of architecture as described in 
our Architectural Act. 

(d) In a neighboring State, 
licensed professional engineers 
can practice architecture. Efforts 
have been and undoubtedly will 
be made to accomplish this re- 
sult in Illinois. 

(e) It is maintained by some 
interested groups that in accord- 
ance with the present Acts, 
structural engineers can practice 
architecture but Architects can- 
not practice structural engineer- 
ing. This situation requires clari- 
fication. 

(f) Do not be surprised if in 
this coming year, an attempt is 
made to declare the [Illinois 
Architectural Act unconstitu- 
tional. 


B. General: 
Legislation, referenda, etc. 
(1) The Illinois bond issues 
for universities and institutions. 
(2) National legislation af- 
fecting schools, hospitals, insti- 
tutions, housing for the elderly, 
and urban renewal. 


C. In addition, a Springfield 
office could aid greatly in Ar- 
chitectural Act enforcement. 

(1) The contact with the De- 
partment of Registration and 
Education, and the concentra- 
tion of our efforts in this direc- 
tion would -undoubtedly result 
in a decrease in violations and 
better enforcement of our Act. 

(2) In the case of legal ac- 












tion, as in the Lockport Case in 
1959, a Springfield office could 
provide the important liaison 
with the State officials that is of 
utmost importance in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of such cases. 

D. A Springfield office might 
also serve to be the office for 
the Central and Southern Iili- 
nois Chapters. 

E. This office could serve as 
a clearing house for community 
planning information. By these 
and other constructive means it 
could build the image of the 
Architect in public esteem. 

It should be obvious that we 
must be prepared. The past des- 
perate “minute man” efforts de- 
pending solely on the vigilance 
of a few busy Architects who 
have been fortunately willing 
and able to give the large 
amounts of time and effort re- 
quired when needed has barely 
saved the day in the past. We 
dare not gamble with “too little 
and too late” for the profession 
of architecture in meeting the 
greater challenges of the future. 





when you specify 
SLIDING 
GLASS WALLS 


\weaa 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For !/," 
plate or 1" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets. 
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| © big reasons why 
you should specify 


aS J 

: : 1—Operating economy that pays off 
it Gi 2—Minimum maintenance 

1e€ 


3—Maximum equipment life 
° 2.5 - 4—Maximum control over wide range of loads 
for Aj [ Cond if | 0 | | id — 5—Optimum humidity control 
6—Wide range of equipment capacity— 


from 3 to 725 tons in single units; 
infinite capacity in multiple units 





GAS air conditioning on the job i in northern Illinois... 
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Oakland Bowl, Bloomington 
60 tons—Ready Power gas engine drive 
Architect: Verkler & Tinsman 


O’Hare Inn Motel, Des Plaines 
250 tons—York absorption equipment 
Architect: Arthur C. Swanson 


Mechanical Engineer: Gamze, Korobkin & Assoc. 
Mech. Contractor: Illinois Heating & Ventilating 


IL 1h ae 
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Elmhurst Savings and Loan, Elmhurst’ 
40 tons—Bell & Gossett gas engine drive 
Architect: Walter Kroeber 

Mechanical Engineer: Edward Franks 
Mechanical Contractor: All-Temp 


Plaza Drive-In Bank, Norridge 
10 tons—Arkla-Sun Valley absorption opmpment 
Architect: Belli & Belli 





NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


we're At Your Service 


to help plan 
your installation... 


JIM HAMMERS or HAROLD BURGART 
Architect and Engineer Liaison Co-ordinators 
Bellwood office: Linden 4-5700 


Gas | 



























There will never be any substi- 
tute for the interest and time of 
the Architects themselves in 
guarding our profession, but 
without a central A.A.I. office in 
Springfield, with the continuity, 
contacts, and up to the minute 
information an executive direc- 
tor can supply, the Architects 
are badly handicapped. Organi- 
zations with opposing interests 
that have Springfield offices and 
executive directors, have a very 
great advantage in influencing 
legislation over those who do not 
have these facilities. 

In 1959, during the long bat- 
tle against the legislation that 
would have put the Architects 
and engineers under a Depart- 
ment of Labor, we were fortu- 
nate in having the professional 
engineers as allies. The profes- 
sional engineers, through their 
executive director kept us in- 
formed, sent out notices of meet- 
ings and did much of the leg 
work, daily contacting legisla- 
tors, which was not possible for 
us to do. For good reasons, the 








Architects cannot always depend 
on others coming to our rescue. 
Our pride in our profession 
should require that we provide 
adequately for our profession, 
as the doctors, nurses, engineers, 
dentists, real estate groups, phar- 
macists, and practically every 
other profession and occupation 
in this State has done. 

The value of a capable execu- 
tive director cannot be overesti- 
mated. His continuing knowl- 
edge and friendship with the 
legislators, his knowledge and 
friendship with the executive di- 
rectors of other professional 
groups, the continuity of effort 
he can contribute to our Archi- 
tectural Act enforcement and to 
all our joint efforts; these and 
many other services are essential 
to the welfare of the profession 
of architecture in Illinois. Not 
least valuable is the establish- 
ment of communications, the 
interest and activity of the Archi- 
tects will grow and the future of 
our great profession will be 
secure. 









ADDENDUM 


Men on the Go 


BARRY BYRNE, AIA, of Chicago, 
was recently honored as the pio- 
neer in developing a “Liturgi- 
cally Oriented Creative Church 
Architecture” at a reception held 
August 24th in the Penn-Shera- 
ton hotel in Pittsburgh. 


New Intercom 
By Talk-A-Phone 


Talk-A-Phone Company, Chi- 
cago, is now introducing a new 
all-transistorized model Talk-A- 
Phone Chief Redi-Power, to 
overcome high noise levels and 
provide complete intercommuni- 
cation. The Chief Redi-Power is 
designed to fulfill office and in- 
dustrial intercom needs, such as 
those required in construction 
industry applications. 





INFORMATIONAL 
MEETINGS AND 
MATERIALS 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF QUALITY 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


“DESIGNER 
MANUFACTURER 
CONTRACTOR 


Producers’ Council, Inc. 


228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 
Suite 2103 ¢ Ph. RA 6-0578 
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SATISFACTION 


ASSURED 
WHEN YOU 


SPECIFY 


... from ONE appliance to 
a COMPLETE KITCHEN 


REFRIGERATORS °* FREEZERS ° RANGES 
DISPOSALLS ° DISHWASHERS 

TEXTOLITE 

KITCHEN CABINETS ° WATER HEATERS 


...to the LAUNDRY 


G-E AUTOMATIC WASHERS AND DRYERS 


... HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT . . . Residential 
and Room Air-Conditioning ... ELECTRIC HEATING 








R. COOPER He INC. . 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ===> ee 
Chicago 7, Illinois 

or Phone WAbash 2-7000 


Gentlemen: 


° 2.98 ( ) Send me complete information on G-E Appliances and 
Architectural Planning Division cadement 


( ) Have salesman call without obligation 
R. COOPER JR., INC. on 

STREET. 
CITY ZONE STATE 
PHONE. 











836 SO. CANAL STREET e CHICAGO e¢ PHONE WABASH 2-7000 








GENERAL G ELECTRIC 


DISTRIBUTOR 














There will never be any substi- 
tute for the interest and time of 
the Architects themselves in 
guarding our profession, but 
without a central A.A.I. office in 
Springfield, with the continuity, 
contacts, and up to the minute 
information an executive direc- 
tor can supply, the Architects 
are badly handicapped. Organi- 
zations with opposing interests 
that have Springfield offices and 
executive directors, have a very 
great advantage in influencing 
legislation over those who do not 
have these facilities. 

In 1959, during the long bat- 
tle against the legislation that 
would have put the Architects 
and engineers under a Depart- 
ment of Labor, we were fortu- 
nate in having the professional 
engineers as allies. The profes- 
sional engineers, through their 
executive director kept us in- 
formed, sent out notices of meet- 
ings and did much of the leg 
work, daily contacting legisla- 
tors, which was not possible for 
us to do. For good reasons, the 





Architects cannot always depend 
on others coming to our rescue. 
Our pride in our profession 
should require that we provide 
adequately for our profession, 
as the doctors, nurses, engineers, 
dentists, real estate groups, phar- 
macists, and practically every 
other profession and occupation 
in this State has done. 

The value of a capable execu- 
tive director cannot be overesti- 
mated. His continuing knowl- 
edge and friendship with the 
legislators, his knowledge and 
friendship with the executive di- 
rectors of other professional 
groups, the continuity of effort 
he can contribute to our Archi- 
tectural Act enforcement and to 
all our joint efforts; these and 
many other services are essential 
to the welfare of the profession 
of architecture in Illinois. Not 
least valuable is the establish- 
ment of communications, the 
interest and activity of the Archi- 
tects will grow and the future of 
our great profession will be 
secure. 





ADDENDUM 


Men on the Go 


BARRY BYRNE, AIA, of Chicago, 
was recently honored as the pio- 
neer in developing a “Liturgi- 
cally Oriented Creative Church 
Architecture” at a reception held 
August 24th in the Penn-Shera- 
ton hotel in Pittsburgh. 


New Intercom 
By Talk-A-Phone 


Talk-A-Phone Company, Chi- 
cago, is now introducing a new 
all-transistorized model Talk-A- 
Phone Chief Redi-Power, to 
overcome high noise levels and 
provide complete intercommuni- 
cation. The Chief Redi-Power is 
designed to fulfill office and in- 
dustrial intercom needs, such as 
those required in construction 
industry applications. 
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Producers’ Council, Inc. 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 
Suite 2103 ¢ Ph. RA 6-0578 
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... from ONE appliance to 
a COMPLETE KITCHEN 
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G-E AUTOMATIC WASHERS AND DRYERS 


..» HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT. . . Residential 
and Room Air-Conditioning . . . ELECTRIC HEATING 
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R. COOPER JR., INC. 
Architectural Planning Div. 
836 S. Canal Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ===> 





or Phone WAbash 2-7000 


Architectural Planning Division 


R. COOPER JR., INC. 


836 SO. CANAL STREET e CHICAGO e PHONE WABASH 2-7000 


GENERAL € ELECTRIC 


DISTRIBUTOR 





Gentlemen: 


( ) Send me complete information on G-E Appliances and 
equipment 


( ) Have salesman call without obligation 
NAME 


STREET. 








CITY. ZONE STATE 
PHONE 

















“Law for Architects” 
Offered at U. of C. 


“Law for Architects,” a nine- 
week course surveying the legal 
problems that arise in the prac- 
tice of architecture, will be off- 
ered by the University of Chi- 
cago Downtown Center, 64 E. 
Lake St., Wednesday evenings, 





6:30-8:30 p.m. beginning No- 
vember 9th. 

Co-sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Chi- 
cago Chapter, the course will 
cover licensing of architects; the 
architect’s authority, rights, and 
duties; his professional liability; 
the law of contracts; the archi- 
tect’s right to compensation; 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































IB QUALITY COMMON BRICK 
AUTOCLAVED 
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FACE BRICK 


STRUCTURAL TILE 


MASONRY ACCESSORIES 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Wherever you're going, 
you go best by... 


You're “never in the dark” for a prompt and profit- 
able answer to your masonry needs when you use 
IB’s exclusive “1 Stop Service.” Quality products, 
complete stocks, prompt delivery and sales engi- 
neering service on all colors, textures and sizes 
of brick, autoclaved-preshrunk block and glazed 


and unglazed tile. 





Winoss Oriak comPANY 
FR 2-8727 


228 North LaSalle Street 




















problems of prize competitions; 
the architect’s relationships with 
builders, owners, financiers, and 
members of the public, and the 
organization of architectural 
firms. Other topics to be covered 
include zoning and _ building 
codes; mortgage financing; me- 
chanics’ liens; performance and 
other bonds; the law of real 
property; bidding on contracts 
and AIA form contracts and 
their use. 

Marvin, J. D., partner in the 
law firm of Green & Geis, will be 
the instructor. Applications for 
the course, one of a series of 
unique law courses and one-day 
seminars for non-lawyers offered 
by the University College 
throughout the school year, may 
be made by mail or in person at | 
the Downtown Center. Fee is 


$55.00. 


W.A.L. to Hold 
Second Fall Meeting 


The second meeting of the fall 
season of the Women’s Architec- 
tural League will be a luncheon 
honoring the wives of visiting 
Swedish architects and will be 
held at the Chicago Yacht Club, 
East Monroe at the lake on Tues- 
day, October 21. JOHN RANDALL, 
ata, will address the group on 
“The History of Chicago.” It is 
inevitable that Chicago Archi- 
tecture will be prominently men- 
tioned since both Mr. Randall 
and his father before him have 
written valuable books on the 
subject. 

W.A.L. President, Mrs. Walter 
Sobel has announced that plans 
for the Annual Benefit Party are 
being formulated by Mrs. Edgar 
J. Manning and give every indi- 
cation of developing into an ex- 
citing affair. Reserve Friday eve- 
ning, February 11, 1961 for this 
gala event. The membership will 
hear further about this party 
from the Benefit Chairman, Mrs. 
Manning and her committee. 

The first meeting of this fall 
season was held in September at 
the M&M Club in the Merchan- 
dise Mart where the ladies 
viewed the Herman Miller show- 
rooms and films by Charles 
Eames. 
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“DOME CLOSED PERFECTLY... 
EVERY BOLT FIT... EVERY PIECE MATCHED” 


another Vierling 


Lk 
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Seldom does one job contain all the unusual ele- 
ments that can occur in a construction assign- 
ment. The job at Maine Township High School 
proved to be just that. 

Vierling was selected to provide custom dome ribs, 
bent to form a perfect arch, to maintain the aesthetic 
light floating feeling so desirably blueprinted by Childs 
& Smith, architects. Naturally, time was a factor. The 


when it’s Vierling, your designs in steel 
are limited only by your imagination 


~~ 


x \ 
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A view of the model of Maine Town- 
ship's new high school accommo- 
dating three separate 1000-student 
four-year academic schools radiat- 
ing from one central ac 


Iministrative 


and service core 


Architects & Engineers—Childs & Smith 


General Contractor — 
Fred Berglund & Sons, Inc. 





principal problem, however, was how efficiently the 
dome could be closed, as even a fractional error in 
fabrication would compound itself into a glaring mis- 
alignment at closure. Steel erectors were amazed at the 
remarkable precision with which each piece fit. The 
closure? . . . it was perfect . . . the entire job completed 
in record time. Investigate the know-how of Vierling 
when your next job calls for steel. 


m VIERLING 
STEEL WORKS 


S3 West Jackson Bivd. - Chicago 4, illinois 








Specify Mateniolite Lightweight 
Concrete Block with Assurance! | 


@ THESE PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURERS STAND 
READY TO SUPPLY YOUR REQUIREMENTS 





WISCONSIN 
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Plant 





ILLINOIS INDIANA 








ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
BARRINGTON 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
CHILLICOTHE 
CRYSTAL LAKE 
DES PLAINES 
DIXON 3 
ELGIN 

ELMHURST 

FOX LAKE 


FREEPORT 
HARVEY 
LANSING 

LYONS 
MELROSE PARK 
NORTHFIELD 
PLANO 
ROANOKE 
ROCKFORD 
STREATOR 


HAMMOND 


LOWELL 


ILLINOIS 


Arlington Concrete Products Company, Inc. 

Nu-Block Company, Inc. 

Chicago Block Company 

Inland Block Company 

Irions Concrete Block Company 

Anderson Concrete Products Company 

Ampress Brick Company 

Eller & Willey Block Company 

Schneider Concrete Products 

Elmhurst Chicago Stone Company 

Fox Lake Concrete Products & 
Building Materials Company 

Bennet & Hoeffer, Inc. 

Harvey Cement Products 

Lansing Block Works 

Joseph Metz & Son 

Fortress Concrete Products 

Notthfield Block Company 

Illinois Concrete Block Company 

Roanoke Concrete Products 

Rockford Cement Products Company 

F. X. Neumann & Sons 


INDIANA 

South Hammond Coricrete Products 
Company, Inc. 

Lowell Stone Products, Inc. 





LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE AGGREGATE 





Exclusive 


( AY-Yo1 (Xo MYUlg Kola Wolo ae Lol i ) 


The Aggregate 
Makes the Difference 


e Lighter Weight 
e Less Shrinkage 
aD (ol me} ol ol fate! 
aN omsicellaliate 


e Any Compressive 
Strength Desired 


Keeps Dead Air In, Moisture Out 


BETTENDORF 
DAVENPORT 
DUBUQUE 


FERRYSBURG 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
MUSKEGON HEIGHTS 
NILES 

SPRING LAKE 


BURLINGTON 
GILLETT 
GREEN BAY 
LA CROSSE 


MANITOWOC 
MILWAUKEE 
OSHKOSH 
SHEBOYGAN 
SPARTA 

WAUSAU 

WEST BEND 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS 
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IOWA 
lowa-lillinois Concrete Products Corporation 
Austin Crabbs, Inc. ; 
Concrete Products Company 


MICHIGAN 

Holtrop Concrete Products, Inc. 
Modern Cement Products 
Cement Products Company 
Certified Concrete, Inc. 
Walkden Block Company 
Vanderwall Brothers 


WISCONSIN 
Roy Alby & Son 
Gillett Cement Products Company 
F. Hurlbut Company, Inc. 
Hemstock Brothers Concrete & 
Masonry Products, Inc. 
Fricke Block Company, Inc. 
West Allis Concrete Products Company 
Badger Concrete Company 
J. P. R. Company 
Hemstock Brothers Concrete Products, Inc. 
Wausau Concrete Company, Inc. 
West Bend Concrete Products Company 
Wisconsin Valley Concrete Products 


THER PRODUCT OF 


MATERIAL SERVICE 
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